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ing us toa wider and wiser humanity. 
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People’s History of the 
United States. 


Charming Recital of the Pro- 
gress of Civilization in North 
America, from the Coming of 
the White Races to the Last 
Decade of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


By John Clark Ridpath, LL.D., 


THE AMERICAN HISTORIAN, 


Author of : Great Races of Mankind.” « Cyclopedia of 
Universal History.”’ etc.. etc. 


Voyages of the Old Norsemen to the New World; 
Adventures ot the Spanish, English and French; 
Planting of Settlements by the White Races ; 
Growth of the American Colonies; 
War of the Revolution; Establishment of the Union, 
| Development of the Great Nation; 
War for the Preservation of the Union; 


AND RECENT EVENTS IN 
The History of the Republic! 
PANORAMA OF 


Historical Illustrations! 


Original Sketches, Fine Engravings, 


Striking Portraits. 


Man satied and sailed unto the tarthest bound 
Of ancient seas and continents tin quest 

Ot Something Better—till at fast he tound 
The Indies of Freedom in the West! 


OUR GREAT OFFER. workisnow be- 

: | ¢ work is now be- 
re TET Teen ing published 
for the first time and retails at $3.75, but we have completed ar- 
rangements with the publishers whereby we are enabled to offer the 
book in connection with The New Unity at a remarkably low price. 
All old subscribers who pay up arrears can obtain the ‘People’s 
History of the United States,’’ containing600 extra large pages 
and 300 illustrations, handsomely bound in cloth, for $1.50 extra. 
New subscribers who pay cash get the paper for one year and the 
book for $3, or the book will be given free for a clubof 5 new sub- 
scribers. 30 cents must be added for postage. 


We also will allow a NEW subscriber to select any one of the follow- 
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( & unite in a larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 

these in the thought and work of the world under the great 

law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and tne higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies. 


Editorial. 


Sweet burthen since the world began, 
Destre of every century, 


Impertous Love's sublime degree— 
The brotherhood of man. 


LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN. 
ee +e: 


We print this week in our announcement column 
the program of the Indianapolis Congress, together 
with a subscription blank for memberships. We hope 
many of our readers who are so deeply interested in 
the work of the Congress will take to heart their finan- 
cial responsibility in the matter and help as lies in their 
power. Cut out and fill out and return to the general 
secretary the subscription blank. ‘There are also at 
least a few societies in this country who hold in high 
esteem this endeavor to incorporate practical religion. 
Can they not qualify by making a contribution to the 
treasury of the Congress, however small? The cen- 
sus of 1890 reported in the neighborhood of 1,000 inde- 
pendent religious societies in America. Unfortu- 
nately the archives of the department at Washington do 
not make the list of these churches available. Had 
our efforts to secure such a list been successful we 
would have put ourselves in communication with all 
of them; as it is we can only appeal to them through 
the columns of this paper. We will be obliged to any 
of our readers who will send to us the address, and if 
practical, the names of the pastors of any such indepen- 
dent societies throughout the country. The Free Re- 
- ligious Association Board, at a recent meeting held in 
Cambridge, voted $50 out of its treasury to the funds 
of the Congress; also appropriated funds for the ex- 
penses of two delegates who come officially to repre- 
sent the society, Paul Frothingham, the secretary, 
and Edwin Mead, one of the directors. Are there not 
some conferences and associations of the Unitarian, 
Universalist and Jewish persuasion who are ready to 
show their interest and faith in a similar way? 


Telegraphic dispatches just received give us the in- 
formation that Rev. Mr. Crooker of Helena, Mont., and 
President David Starr Jordan, of the Leland Stanford 
University, will both be at the Indianapolis Congress, 
the latter on his way to Washington to make his report 
to the Government as president of the Alaska Seal 
Commission, to which he has been giving the summer 
months up in the disputed regions. 


=: oe 7-:.lhlClUlh |! 


An appreciative subscriber from Pennsylvania writes: 
‘“‘THE New UNITY grows better every year. The 
thoughts expressed in it are to me the choicest and best. 
That recent sermon, ‘Our Little Brothers of the Air?’ is 
worth the price of the paper. I wish every woman who 
wears dead birds upon her bonnet might read it. Surely 
TxE New Unity and I are inseparable as long as we 
both live.” We heartily reciprocate the fealty. We 
will stand by such friends as long as they stand by us. 


~~ e+ 


The Outlook, in a recent number, finds some striking 
sentences in the annual address of the Rev. Morlais 
Jones of London before the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, recently delivered at Leicester. 
The address was a magnifying of the sermon, a vindi- 
cation of the pulpit. The preacher well said: “It can 
never be supplanted by books. ‘The book is only the 
ghost of the message.” As to the methods of the 
preacher, there are also these interesting sentences: 

“Wherever I go, everything turns into sermons. 
Whatever I read becomes a Sunday morning message 
for my people. I read a book on science—it becomes 
asermon. I study some period of history, and it lights 
up a message in the old book. ‘Have you good com- 
mentaries:’ some one said to me. ‘Why, | have not a 
book which is not a commentary,’ | answered. His- 
tories are commentaries. he poets are commenta- 


tors. The novels of Thackeray and George Eliot are 
commentaries. I gather fruit everywhere; I pluck 
flowers in every field.” 


> <3- oro —/! 


The perversity of the types gave us last week a most 
un-Emersonian sentiment over the name of Emerson 
fora motto. It is a “line” and not “love” that “is not 
found in nature,” as, indeed, most of the readers of 
THE New Unity know without the telling. But 
now that the mistake is made we would overrule it with 
a word concerning the setting in which the lines are to 
be found. Uriel, according to Milton, was the “re- 
gent of the sun,” the “sharpest sighted spirit of all in 
heaven,” otherwheres he is one of the seven great spirits 
that represent God’s light. Edward Emerson, the son, 
in his “Emerson in Concord,” connects this poem with 
the “Divinity School Address,” and in the light of the 
commotion caused by that address the poem becomes 
doubly interesting. While the young deities were dis- 
cussing forms and meters, essences and appearances, 


A trial subscription to THE NEW UNITY for three months, 50 cents. 
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this great archangel with low tones, spoke in such a 
way that the devils everywhere were stirred, 

“A shudder ran around the sky, | 

The stern old war gods shook their heads,” 
and even “strong Hades could not keep his own.” The 
interpretive word that caused all this was the word that 
declared the unity of all things, that, to quote from 
Edward Emerson, “from the center of the universe it 
is seen that all motion and tendency, that all things 
come in turn to light and work for good and the great 
harmony, that even the comet falling off in a straight 
line into space, would afterward return, as it might 
seem, from infinity.’ The declaration of this law of 
unity brought scorn upon Uriel and he vanished into 


cloud, 

“Whether doomed to long gyration 

In the sea of generation, 

Or by knowledge grown too bright 

To hit the nerve of feebler sight”’ 
does not appear, but the fire seed slept and ever and 
anon Uriel’s voice was heard, and whenever it was 


heard 
“A blush tinged the upper sky 


And the gods shook, they knew not why.” 

The partial gods still tremble in the presence of this 
declaration. Seraphs frown now as then when their 
sacred boundaries are threatened and their holy mar- 
eins are interfered with, but still the revealing voice 
continues to utter itself in ever fresh ways to the en- 
largement of human love, to the concern of the guar- 
dians of creed, sect, party and race. 

“Line in nature is not found, 

Unit and universe are round, 

In vain produced, all rays return; 

Evil will bless, and ice will burn.” 
—s 

The recent meeting of the International Missionary 
Alliance in New York was very thought-suggestive. 
The ultimate end, theologically speaking, was such as 
would not arouse the sympathy of many of our read- 
ers. Most of us have got through expecting the 
“speedy coming of the Lord” and we hardly under- 
stand the meaning of the phrase “the immediate evan- 
gelization of the world,” but with their method of doing 
it and the spirit in which they undertake their task, we 
all ought to have much sympathy. The great collec- 
tion to push on this work footed up in pledges to one 
hundred and twelve thousand dollars, subscriptions 
ranged from the smallest amount up to fifty thousand 
dollars. When contributions in money could be car- 
ried no farther, there was a shower of contributions in 
kind, real estate, one-fifth of an annual income, etc., 
and lastly, a large amount of jewelry was turned in. A 
number of watches were presented, parties receiving in 
return for the costly movements and cases a reliable 
iron Swiss movement watch, which costs the Alliance 
seven dollars each. The movement is fully warranted, 
so that the parties making the exchange will experi- 
ence no practical inconvenience. The fact that such 
methods are regarded as “striking” and peculiar” shows 


on what dead, dull levels our consciences abide. With | 


what wearisome frequency do we hear the plaint of 
“nothing to give” for causes so much desired, by wo- 
men wrapped in costly silks and furs, decorated with 
expensive jewelry, and by men resplendent in diamonds 
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and extravagant to the last limit in their personal hab- 
its. How often is a collection taken for some high 
missionary interest that will be counted in dimes, when 
the personal apparel would be told in eagles; ten cents 
in the basket, ten dollars on the head, among the wo- 
men; five dollars for the annual subscription to the 
missionary cause, forty, eighty, perhaps a hundred dol- 
lars as the annual expense at the club, among the men. 
Let the liberals go to school to these more liberal or- 
thodox who so generously support the ideas and ideals 
to which they give their sympathy. 


The following editorial note concerning unchurched 
farmers, 1n a recent issue of the Farm and Home, 
published in Springfield, Mass., touches a great and 
burning question. We are greatly exercised over the 
unchurched in our cities and make great efforts to 
reach them, a large portion of which, when found, are 
people who need saving, but who have not within them 
much power to save others, while we seldom think of 
the great multitudes of intelligent, honest, industrious 
farmers, out of whose loins are to come the brain and 
sinew that is to save city and country in the future, who 
are practically outside the ministration of the churches 
and that not chiefly on account of their isolation, but on 
account of the wicked spirit of sectarianism and the 
stupid tyranny of dogma which divides the forces and 
which fails to interest the intellect. Would that the 
words of farm and Home might be read far and near 
in Our countrysides: 

“There are lots of these—farmers and their families— 
who don’t go to church, who are not members of any 
church. Some are too tired when Sunday comes to do 
anything but rest; others have no money to contribute 
for church support and therefore they stay away; others 
don’t care or are lazy. But we have found that the 
number of rural unchurched is often due to the creéedi- 
tarianism of existing churches. These seem to be 
sufficiently numerous in most localities, but are too 
often more devoted to “keeping up the society” than to . 
reaching out broadly for the people. We know many 
country towns in which the people are divided into as 
many fixed cliques as there are churches! This is all 
wrong. Denominationalism ought not to go to such 
extremes. ‘There is a wide field here in which to culti- 
vate “the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of 
God.” That plank is big enough to take ’em all in, and 


when it is preached simply, clearly, enthusiastically, 


sympathetically, how the so-called “unchurched” flock 
to hear! Work along these lines has been done to quite 
an extent in cities, but many and many a farming com- 
munity is pining for the same thing—a union of effort 
to establish a center at which all the people may feel 
welcome and where they may receive spiritual inspira- 
tion, social relaxation, educational advantages and a 
generous taste of those influences that lift us out of the 
daily round of drudgery and make life better, stronger, 
happier for each and every member of the family. 
Church unity can do much to help bring about the 
time when rural life shall be prized and sought for be- 
cause of its genuine attractiveness. The West is wak- 


_ ing up to this need and to this possibility, which will re- 


ceive merited attention at the liberal congress of 
churches at Indianapolis, November 17, 18 and 19.” 


November 5, 1896 
The Day After Election. 


It is over with! McKinley will be our next presi- 
dent. The American people have rolled upon his 
shoulders a solemn responsibility and they have re- 
leased Bryan from a terrible task. Bryan is to be con- 
eratulated, McKinley is to be commiserated, for what 
last week may have seemed to him and his followers a 
simple problem, the solution of which was confidently 
expounded on the platform, next March will assume a 
crave complexity for the incumbent. The considera- 
tions that have been urged by the defeated side during 
the campaign cannot then be dismissed with a joke or 
a sneer by the president of the United States, or if they 
are, it would have been better for him that “a millstone 
were hung about his neck and he were cast into the 
sea” on election day. 

Before election we tried to call attention to the truth 
on both sides. After election it may be profitable to 
think of the mistakes, the errors and the humiliations 
represented by both sides. Who does not regret to-day 
the noise, the extravagance in thought and money, the 
degrading cartooning and the bitter denunciations? 
Youth is no crime, though it may be an inconvenience 
and the free use of knickerbockers in setting forth the 
“boy orator of the Platte” did the opposition more harm 
than the party caricatured; these knee pants and the 
fancied resemblance to Napoleon and the attendant 
Napoleonic hat debauched the American youth, while 
they proved nothing. | 

The recent celebration of the anniversary of the great 
Lincoln-Douglass debate at Galesburg brought to light 
the following interesting story of Abraham Lincoln. 
After Mr. Lincoln’s arrival at Galesburg, on the day of 
the great debate, he learned that a surprise was planned 
for him. Some ladies were to present a banner to him 
and he was expected to respond ina speech. This ex- 
pectation disturbed the great orator. When reassured 
by the committeemen that it would be an easy job, that 
he need not say much, he replied: “I am willing to 
make a speech, but I have no small change about me.” 
30th Mr. McKinley and Mr. Bryan have dealt out a 
great deal too much “small change” in the way of com- 
pliments, flattery and repartee during this campaign. 
If they were to break silence at all it should have only 
been to speak weighty words of deliberate thought and 
earnest argument. We have no ridicule to visit upon 
the campaignings of W. J. Bryan. The way he met the 
people face to face, the remarkable endurance and, in 
the main, the sustained dignity of it all, will pass into 
history. On the other hand, we greatly regret the aris- 
tocratic implication and the tremendously extravagant 
campaignings in Mr. McKinley’s front yard. The pa- 
pers claim that half a million people visited that front 


vard during the campaign. These are hard times, in 
which college students, wage-earning women, capen- 
ters, molders, even bankers and board of trade men, 
have had no money to throw away on long railroad ex- 
cursions to Canton, O. One thing is perfectly sure, 
that the expenses of such trips were not met in the main 


by the people who did the traveling. We are person- 


ally assured by several people that in the different ex- 
cursions from Chicago the only exactions made in the 
Way of expenses on the part of many were that they 
would march in the procession when they got there. 
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The source and the extent of this “campaigning fund” 
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the public will never know, but it is a pity that the pub- 
lic has not a more vivid financial imagination in these 
things. It is not difficult to guess how the great rail- 
roadsystemscould maketheir contribution to this “cam- 
paign fund,” and it is sad to think of the unconscious, 
if not the conscious, mortgage these expenditures have 
upon the future action of the incoming administration. 
Mark Hanna, in the few speeches he made in Chicago, 
made merry over the figure of Bryan riding through 
the crowd in an open carriage “peddling advertising 
documents like a patent medicine man,” but that 1s not 
so grave an offense to Democratic dignity as the lordly 
assumption in Mark Hanna’s campaign program that 
the people of the United States owed a pilgrimage to the 
Canton shrine. Mr. Hanna is supposed to have a deep 
barrel of his own. Who was it that helped.replenish it? 


We rejoice in the testimony of last election day to the 
anxiety of the American people to preserve the integrt- 
ties at any cost, to hold inviolate the sancities of a con- 
tract, however severe the strain, to keep faith with the 
commercial world. We rejoice in the wholesale sacri- 
fice of old party lines. We believe more personal judg- 
ment and personal conscience entered into the voting 
on both sides than at any previous election since the 
war. But we regret the ominous signs of reckless ex- 
travagance, of partisan blindness which, in the enthusi- 
asm for the national issue, has swept into office and 
places of trust many unworthy men. This is notably 
the case in Illinois and in Chicago. The currency 
question was an important question of the hour. Be- 
fore another four years have rolled around we trust 
that sufficient light will dawn upon this subject that it 
may never again come up in the unfortunate sumple, 
and on that account untrue, isses of a “yes” or a “no.” 
But back of the currency question there lie the graver 
questions of the age, the-questions of civil service, of 
private integrity, as applied to public morals, the ques- 
tions forced upon us by unscrupulous wealth and the 
unlimited power of combined capital on the one hand 
and the questions of indignant and non-deliberative 
labor on the other hand, and the patient, long-suffering, 
submissive but thinking millions between these ex- 
tremes that are looking for justice to women and wiser 
control of the arch enemy, alcohol. 

We extend our congratulations to Mr. Bryan over 
the hard and brilliant campaign, that so far as he 1s con- 
cerned has come to an honorable close. We extend 
our sympathies and anxieties to Mr. McKinley, who 
has entered into a hard and unenviable task. Now it 
is for him to transform the successful and flattered 
leader of a party into a president.of the whole people. 
To accomplish this he must, in common with all of the 
American people, hasten to forget the transient excite- 
ments of the campaign, turn the eyes forward and apply 
himself to the slow-going virtues, to calm-pulsed justice, 
to a patient plodding away at great purposes, expecting 
not quick returns, but meriting that larger triumph that 
is found in the ultimate success of world-inclusive prin- 
ciples. 

Dear reader, let us be ashamed of the noise through 
which we have passed, and pray to be forgiven for the 
partisan bitterness and dogmatic confidences into which 
we have all been more or less inveigled. Let us now 
turn to, and attend to, the business of life, which is the 
business of the whole nation, the business of the world. 
The interest of mankind is our interest. Once more let 
us be the united people from: New York. to California. 
Let the case of the Dakota farmer and the Wall street 
broker be alike heard, considered and disposed of ac- 
cording to the merits of the case. We have heard 
much of “confidence” and the return of the same. Let 
each one begin by believing in himself so much that 
he will not degrade his soul by hesitation and halting 
distrust that keeps him from doing the best he can for 
the best causes in the best way within his power and to 
do that all the while. 


nt 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: 
sponsible for His Own. 


The Robin’s Teaching. 


Hark! The robin in the tree 
Breathes forth a melody, 

The cheer of love, 

A robin’s love, 

Sweet and pure as love may be. 


Everyone Re- 


Ioliage thick now half conceals, 
The shifting leaf now half reveals 
The straw-ribbed nest, 

A robin’s nest, 

Wrought with care a robin feels. 


Nestling ’neath the mother’s wing, 
The fledglings list, while ring 

The notes of hope, aoN 

A robin’s hope, 

Sharp and clear as robins sing. 


Hallowed be thy nest, dear bird; 
Thrice hallowed be thy word; 
And may thy note 

Still onward float, 

Chords of love still more be stirred. 


THro. F’. BROOKINS. 


Now That It Is Over. 


We, the great American people, have survived an- 
other presidential campaign. We have called our opponents 
thieves, traitors, anarchists, repudiators, idiots, robbers, 
plutocrats and various other pet names, according to our 
political faith. We have listened to learned discussions of 
various economic questions, talked eloquently and long on 
street corners, reviewed torchlight processions, marched 
our legs nearly off and wagered sundry hats and dollars on 
our judgment as to the result, and have now voted “intel- 
ligently,” proudly conscious of having done our full duty 
in this national crisis. There is something in the average 
political campaign which is past all comprehension. A 
naturalized friend of mine had the good fortune to land in 
this country just before the Fourth of July and on that 
day of days listened to a spread eagle speech by an orator 
from a neighboring town. “Fellow citizens,’ said the 
patriot, “we are living in a great country. The American 
eagle dips one outstretched wing in the Atlantic ocean, the 
other in the Pacific; with her beak she pecks into the woods 
of Canada and her tail is soaking in the Gulf of Mexico.” 
He then proceeded to paint the condition and opportunities 


of the laboring man in such glowing colors that the listen- — 


er’s heart throbbed in exultation and he regretted that he 
had not arrived ten years earlier. Two months afterward 
the country was struggling in the throes of a presidential 
campaign, and the new arrival went to hear the same 
orator in the same hall make a stump speech. To his utter 


astonishment and intense alarm the eloquent speaker, who 


happened to belong to the opposition party, portrayed the 
condition of the laboring man as most serious; the iron 
heel of capital was on his neck; he must rise and shake off 
the chains or be reduced to a condition worse than serfdom. 

What is the philosophy of a political campaign? What 
was there in the contest which led men to make such an 
interesting variety of fools of themselves? “There,” some 
matter-of-fact person is saying, “I knew it would come. 
Is it not enough that we march and hurrah, make all man- 
ner of extraordinary bets and suffer business stagnation, 
that we must delve into the philosophy of it all? Who 
eares a fig for philosophy, anyway?’ ‘They would make us 


believe that they do not like all the fuss and turmoil and 
excitement; but they do, and because they do there must 


be philosophy in it somewhere. After reviewing a mag- 
nificent parade recently, I was reminded of that famous 
rhyme, “The noble Duke of York, he had ten thousand men; 
he marched them up the hill one day and marched them 
down again.” What is it that impels several thousand 
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men to march miles through dust and mud, yelling like 
lunatics, when they would most strenuously object to going 
downtown after a forgotten loaf of bread? Why do women, 
if not strong-minded enough to actually join the proces. 
sion, wish they were men and could march in the midst of 
it all? The music and crowds of spectators, says one. 
True, in part. There is intoxication in a brass band, but 
these are mere accessories. Patriotism, says another: 
partyism, cries a third. But surely all this marching and 
countermarching does the country no good, and it would 
certainly be difficult to demonstrate that walking one’s legs 
off and consuming a great quantity of campaign dough- 
nuts does the party any real service. A man whose vote 
could be influenced by spectacular displays and gastronom- 
ical opportunities is unworthy the franchise. 

We are a partisan people and there is something in most 
of us which impels us to show our colors. If we believe a 
thing, we believe it all over and would like to publicly ac- 
knowledge our convictions. We are a proselyting people 
and want our neighbors to think as we do. It is the same 
in religion. What is desired by the churches is not only 
right living but a public confession of faith, and we wish 
to convert the whole world. Then, too, we are enthusiasts. 
We want to get out back of the barn and “holler.” Dig- 
nity will not permit it; neither have we time, except once 
in four years. The political campaign and the torchlight 
procession furnish safety valves through which we can 
blow off, fearless of the insane asylum. The man who 
yells the loudest is the greatest patriot, and the unfortunate 
individual who is not built right and cannot enthuse is 
looked upon with suspicion. The interest in the campaign 
was enormous. Business all over the country was prac- 
tically suspended. Even the undertakers complain that 
people were waiting until after election. In two months 
all this turmoil and anxiety, these oratorical pyrotechnics, 
this assumption of self-righteousness, will be a part of ex- 
perience, simply an interesting and in some ways delightful 
memory.. When the Fourth of July comes again, we will 
crow over our greatness in the same old clarion tones; the 
eagle will continue to peck at Canada and dip her tail 
feathers in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Therefore, I say, with all its foolishness, inconvenience 
and excitement, the American people love a _ presidential 
campaign. Indeed, the excitement is one of the most 
pleasing, although wearing, features. It brings all the 
feverish interest of the gaming table. In fact, politics is a 
huge game in which men are the dice. Uncle Sam shook 
the box long and well, in order to make his throw on the 
third of November. Most of us confounded patriotism 
with partyism and refused to realize that the flag floats 
for all. But more than once has it been demonstrated that 
party lines can be drawn only so far, not tight enough to 
endanger the life of the Nation. No party, no class of 
people, owns the American flag. After all, life without the 
fun and excitement of an occasional presidential campaign 
is not a cheerful thing to contemplate. We would feel lost 
without the hurrah, the torches, the stump speeches, the 
brass bands and the repeated assurances that there is 
nothing the matter with Smith and Jones and all the rest 
of the illustrious fraternity of our country’s saviours, “‘they 
are all right!” 


CHARLES P. BURTON. 


About Public Decency. 


Vhe reform insisted upon in ferryboats and other public 
places in the habit of spitting is closely connected with 
public morals. There is said to be a very remarkable de- 
cline in the habit of chewing tobacco. If expectoration be- 
comes unfashionable and even unlawful, it will furthet 
decline. Some of us can remember the going out of fashion 
of taking snuff, and the habit of old ladies carrying pipes 
for a sociable smoke. Of course such habits were excused 
on the plea of their being conducive to health. The Germ 
theory leads to the reply that tobacco is certainly death 
to some forms of bacteria, but it increases the habit of 
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expectoration, and the germs of disease are thus every- 
where distributed. Catarrh and consumption are com- 
municable diseases; and the sputa must not be allowed to 
pe spat about for general infection. Our mothers have not 
only stopped smoking but they have stopped wearing thin 
shoes; and the corset is on the decline. The result is better 
lungs, better blood, better health every way; children are 
porn of them with a better chance in the world. The de- 
cline in American physique is reversed. Says Rhodes in 
his chapter on American society, “The American schoolboy 
and college student are to-day equal in physical develop- 
ment to the English youth.” The reform in publie men- 
ners follows a reform in private habits. Our boys dv not 
any longer consider it scholarly to be thin and blooiless. 
The ideal is the fine body with good self-government. 

A description of Saratoga manners in 1857 tells us that 
“T watch women in the most absurd dresses for dust and 
driving; and nincompoops, who sit up high like ramrods and 
say nothing while they drive. They wili come home and 
say they have had such a delightful time; and change their 
dresses and begin to dance—especially if it be a hot night. 
At one or two o’clock the girls will go to their rooms—the 
men will take their cobblers and cigars and get away about 
three in the morning. At nine or ten they will appear in 
most extraordinary costume, and after taking an egg, a 
chop, and some kidneys they will make up parties to bowl 
and billiards. Saratoga! A caravanseria, crowded with rich 
people, drinkers and dancers; belles bowling in musliu 
and flirting in a public parlor; very young men gambling 
and getting drunk, and sick with tobacco; an army of 
black waiters maneuvering in the dining-hall; people polk- 
ing themselves into perspirations, ete.” Half a dozen 
ministers with D. D.’s to their names were Kept at these 
resorts to serve as advertisements. They had no bills, or 
at least but half fare to pay, while they countenanced bad 
manners and did the necessary amount of decorous pray- 
ing before meals, and cautious preaching on Sundays. All 
this is in desuetude. Saratoga is not only out of fashion, 
but such manners are out of question. 

Public morals have changed for the better in no way so 
much as in the habit of treating and drinking at the bar. 


It is true that there is a good deal of drinking at political 


conventions, but far less than in 1850 to 1860. Election 
day is now throughout the United States notably orderly. 
Drinking is in rare cases associated with voting, and never 
with bribery. In the campaign for Fremont, and still later, 
votes were sold by the thousand for a drink of whisky. 
Certainly no semblance of the bribery of the last century 
is now seen. Then in England tables were set out of doors 
and money openly offered and paid for votes. 

The Raines liquor law in New York State meets an easy 
acceptance not possible even ten years ago. Not only is 
treating less fashionable, but economy is more fashionable. 
Hard times. help us when flush times would not. John 
Adams in 1812 wrote that he observed the American people 
could not stand prosperity well; but they rather took to 
adversity. At any rate the people are ready for a good 
many steps forward in the way of public decency and gen- 
eral good habits. | 

In some few things public manners have changed in a 
direction not approved by many religionists. The theater 
is patronized by all classes and no one is now in danger 
of losing his pulpit for going to hear a play. In 1830 a 
noted divine was prosecuted for traveling on Sunday a short 
distance in order to reach his home for matters of im- 
portance. The suit stirred the whole country and a ma- 
jority of church members held the act to be inexcusable. 


To-day no one ‘is condemned for riding on the cars, or even, 


journeying on the cars on Sunday. A mild protest is heard 
against bicyclers using Sunday for excursions. “Exactly 
Where this age is tending is hard to see,” said an orthodox 
preacher to me lately. “I can’t see my way through, but 
this conclusion I am fixed upon: not to adhere to the past 


as the only right, but to be ready to serve God and man as 
I best can. I am no longer afraid of changed methods.” 
: E. P. P. 
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Thoughts Upon the Approach of Autumn. 


As we find ourselves once more entering upon another 
change of season with all its sad but earnest suggestions of 
things dying, or going to rest, our souls seem almost over- 
powered with vain longings and inexpressible visions of 
that Supreme Being who is all in all to those who search 
Someone has said, “we are all poets in the spring;” 
but to a thoughtful nature there is felt, at the approach of 
each season, a vein of true poetry and deep, prayerful elo- 
quence which, though not expressed in words is still there 
and carries with it that earnest conviction of an unseen 
presence, and an infinite power which controls all things. 
As these autumn days approach they bring with them the 
thought that all things are changing and we are but 
transitory, and soon our bones will be mingled with the 
dust “to mix forever with the elements;”’ and that mys- 
terious part of our nature, which we term “the spirit,” will 
have passed on, to some higher state of being, of which 
we cannot know until we have entered upon it, any more 
than in youth we may peer into the future and gaze upon 
the experiences that await us in later life, for “we may 
look backward through the reach of ages; we ean look 
forward not a single hour.” Over and around and through 
all this we are enshrouded by that ever great mystery called 
time. These dark and cloudy days and cold and dreary 
winds, as we listen to them sighing through the tree-tops, 
which are now clothed in wondrous beauty, and in a few, 
short days are shorn of their radiance and stand there 


naked and silent, reminding us of work well done and the 


rest and sleep which surely must follow wearying and un- 
ceasing toil, can but effect our hearts with an unknown 
sadness. We see again our many friends who, through life, 
toiled untiringly, but who sooner or later laid aside their 
earthly cares and passed on to the unknown. We are re- 
minded of the laborer who, after long toil through a hot sum- 
mer day, goes home to his well earned sleep and rest. And all 
these signs of approaching winter bring to our minds many 
thoughts of those two great mysteries (sleep and death). 
And yet, through all this, we know it cannot last; that this 
appearance of tired nature going to rest is only one more 
proof of the Iather’s great plan of change and renewal. 
This on-coming season has, too, a wonderful power of 
recalling to our minds the events of the past. We are 
placed once more upon that old homestead where in au- 
tumn we participated in the gathering in of autumn’s 
harvests. We see the large farm wagon with its load of 
golden grain; and the many dreary days we have passed 
in the old barn, assisting with our small strength in strip- 
ping the golden ears of corn of their husks and piling them 
in a basket until the top is reached, and thankfully see it 
borne away only to be returned again and again. 

Even the rustling of the leaves, made by a passing foot- 
step, oftentimes brings to our minds, like a shock, the re- 
membrance of some nearly-forgotten event, simple and un- 
important it may be, yet thrilling us to the heart’s center 
with the force of the recollection; and so the approach of 
this season of the year always brings to my mind a sort 
of thoughtful sadness which is not altogether unpleasant 
because of the sense of the infinite which pervades it. 

—STELLA M. RODGERS. 


The Higher Pantheism. 


As a drop to the ocean, 
A mote to the whole, 

So, man, is thy soul 
To the Infinite Soul. 


A mist from that ocean 
Ascended thy breath; 

A drop to that ocean 
Thou fallest at death. 


Thou fallest, thou hidest, 

In wave or in clod, 
But in God thou abidest 
- And thou, too, art God. 
| sf A. J. Wilson. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
ina religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 

SUN.—From age to age, steadily with ever-increasing ray, 
the Divine Revelation goes on, and for this hath 
the material world its being. 

MON.—The personal is but the aisle leading up to the altar 
of the impersonal. | 

TUES.—Be as hospitable to the thoughts of your friend, as 
to him. | 

WED.—Through the affections the soul should know larger, 
deeper, higher life. : 

THURS.—The higher nature of women is among the chief 

| Sanctities. Upon it hinges the moral fiber of future 
generations. 

FRI.—Have faith in the mysterious forces which seek 
outlet through thee into finite life. 

SAT.—Prove thy willingness to serve, and that thy service 
is a labor of love, and broader opportunities or 
the more interior action of the spirit will open out 
to thee. : 

| —Trinities and Sanctities. 


Ought-to and Want-to. 


Two little genii come every day 

And hover about me at work or at play. 
One is a sober, sweet-faced little wight, 
The other is a frolicsome, rolicking sprite. 


Ought-to and Want-to, the name of the pair; 
One never comes, but the other is there. 

We try not to quarrel, but can’t quite agree, 
For Want-to I love best, but Ought-to loves me. 


She loves me, but won’t let me do as I please, 

And says it is haughty for Want-to to tease; 

And once when she saw me put jam on my bread, 

She just whispered “Mamma,” and shook her sweet head. 


Now, mamma had said that I musn’t, but then 

Want-to said she’d say “yes” if I asked her again; 

But Ought-to just ruined that whole slice of bread, 

For it didn’t taste right after she shook her head. 
—Adell G. Welch, in Iowa Temperance Magazine. 


About Being a Lady. 


There is a story in Harper’s Weekly, cited partly as an 
amusing instance of the mechanically drawn lines of caste 
in England. A young American woman writes to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

I went to a large store, or, as they call them here, shop, 
to buy a coat. I said to the saleswoman, ‘‘These are too 
expensive for me; I have to earn my own living, and can’t 
afford to pay so much.” The saleswoman stepped back to 
the lower end of the counter, and said to a‘clerk there, 
“She says she’s not a lady, and can’t afford to pay this 
price; can we do any better?’ 

Now, there was no intention of offensiveness in this; and 
no attempt to keep it from being heard by the customer; 
it was simply the general understanding that a woman 
who supports herself is not a lady. 

The above set the present writer to pondering a little, as 
to what really does entitle a woman to be called a lady, 
and she came to the following conclusions: 


It is not enough to be a good woman, even a very good 


one. I have no doubt that many of the old-time martyrs, of 


the most heroic type, were not gentlemen; and the principle 
is the same with either sex. The dictionary gives a little 
help, but is naturally not very copious in its information. 
Worcester says, lady means “First, a woman of high rank; 
an illustrious or eminent woman. Second, a term of com- 
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plaisance used of women in general, but appropriately of 
a woman of cultivation and refinement.” ‘There are certain 
accidental circumstances which, while they do not alone 
make a lady, are helpful in learning to become one. 
Wealth, for instance, low as it is in itself, gives its pos- 
sessor more refined and elevated surroundings and associa- 
tions than poverty; education, while it is not all, tends to 
give us clearer ideas of our relations to other people, gives 
us more things to think about, more things to talk about, 
more ability to sypathize with and get into rapport with 
others, which is an essential to easy social intercourse. 
The opportunities which some enjoy, of habitual associa- 
tion with what a friend of ours calls the “Royal Family,” 
persons of high intellect, of genius, of gracious ways, the 
choice souls of the world, must certainly be an education 
in manners. Travel is also a great help in putting us at 
our ease with strangers. And while the fact remains that 
without these advantages, a woman may be a lady, and 
with them she may (if the word be capable of a feminine) 
remain a clown, they are still advantages, not to be dis- 
paraged. : 

A woman may transgress, through inadvertence, or en- 
barrassment, or inexperience, a good many little social 
conventions, and yet not forfeit her claims to the title of 
lady. She may, for instance, blunder in introducing two 
persons, presenting the older to the younger, or the most 
important to the least important; or, in being introduced 
herself, she may shake hands when she should only have 
bowed, or bow when she might have shaken hands; she 
may, at table, fail to use the right fork when there are a 
good many; she may take her asparagus on her large plate 
instead of using the one sacred to that vegetable; she may 
use her knife to cut her fish, or even her pie; she may write 
her notes-in the way intended by nature, on consecutive 
pages of the paper; she may date her letter “Jan. 30th” in- 
stead of “January the thirtieth;’” she may have her visit- 
ing cards thick when they ought to be thin, or small when 
they ought to be large; she may even visit without a card 
at all. If married, she might commit the enormity, in send- 
ing her address to a stranger, of writing it “Mrs. — ed 
without putting the “Mrs.” in brackets. These things, and 
many more of the kind, she may do, and still be inately a 
lady, because they are all infringements, not of good taste 
or good feeling, but of mechanical social rules. 

Another class of aberations can be accepted only with 
an “if” or “but.” A true lady, for instance, May wear an 
old-fashioned dress, but the colors will not be loud, nor the 
trimming conspicuous; she may carry a coarse pocket 
handkerchief, but it will be fresh; her hands may show 
the marks of one or another kind of work, but the nails 


will be nice; she may be as full of fun as a brook is of 


ripples, but it will never show itself in roughness or. brawl- 
ing. 

As we have said, to be virtuous is not necessarily to be 
well bred. Some people, capable of all the greater virtues, 
are incapable of, or untrained in, the smaller ones; they will 
do rude things, not with the intention to hurt, but because 
they have not a quick sense, or have not taught themselves 
to consider what is going to hurt another. Of two womel, 
equally good-hearted, one trained in the ways of society, 
the other not, the society woman would be apt to prove 
the most agreeable company, because it is her habit, a 
habit which has become almost instinct, to feel her way to 
the subject most interesting to her companion, and to. 
lightly slip off from the subject which seems not to be 
agreeable. And this may be done without hypocrisy, 
through the exercise of that sixth sense, that faculty of 
refined and delicate sympathy, which is, of course, far 


*more easy to cultivate if one is kindly by nature, but 


which can be acquired in some degree by all. 


“It is not what we read, but what we remember, that 
makes us learned. It is not what we intend, but what we 
do, that makes us useful. It is not a few faint wishes, but 
a life-long struggle, that makes us valiant.” ; 
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The Sunday School. 


There ts an instinct in the human heart. 
Which makes that all the fables it hath coined 
Point surely to the hidden springs of truth. 
| Lowell. 
NOTES FROM THE TEACHERS’ MEETING OF ALL SOULS 
| CHURCH, CHICAGO. 


BY E. H. W. 


IV. How Man Began. 


ACCORDING TO MYTH. 


In the first two chapters of Genesis we find the Hebrew 
conception of man’s beginning upon the earth. Here again, 
as in the lesson upon the Deluge, we come upon two differ- 
ent accounts. -The pith of the story is found in one trite 
sentence: “And the Lord God formed man of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life; and man became a living soul.” Early literature is 
full of companion stories. The Persian, Chaldean and 
Hindu myths of creation are all strikingly similar to this. 
According to the Greeks, Prometheus made men of clay 
and at the command of Zeus the winds breathed into 
them the breath of life. The Australians have it that 
their god made them of clay and breathed into their 
mouths, until they arose and walked. Doctor Brinton’s 
book on “Myths of the New World” gives thirteen pages 
of American creation myths, all of which show remark- 
able psychological resemblances to the Genesis account. 
In most of these, man comes out of the earth, warmed by 
the sun and quickened by the rain. In the Algonquin 
tongues the word for earth has the same root as the words 
for father and mother. In certain very early stages of 
primitive life, tradition was content with saying that men 
came from holes or caves in the ground. AS men advanced 
in the arts and learned to make pottery, they began to 
wonder if they, too, were not molded from clay, and the 
Sgyptians, when they had found out how to turn their clay 


vessels on wheels, began to suspect that so perfect a 
creation aS man must have been made by the same in- 
genious process. These stories were not lies, but honest 
attempts to reach the truth, and we should try to come 
into an honest appreciation of the psychological wealth of 
the myth-making age. And of all the attempts at solving 
the riddle of existence, the Hebrew story carries the mast 
dignity, the most spirituality. | 


ACCORDING TO SCIENCE. 


Over against the guess of primitive man let us place the 
thought of the noblest poetry, the exactest science of our 
day. 

In a tiny cell, ages ago, there began a feeble aching, 
a loving of the light before it knew the light, a longing 
to find it and to be a part of it. The cell burst with its 
great longing, but, instead of dying, it grew and multiplied 
until it became a visible manifestation of life. And still 
the hunger grew, and was fed but never satisfied: 


“Striving to be man, the worm 

Mounts thro’ all the spires of form,— 
7K y * a * * 

And the poor grass shall plot and plan 

What it will do when it is man.” 


The cell has already grown to become the brain of a 
Shakespeare, and the future lies before it. . 
As a rule, the Old and New World myths agree that man 
was made by an external cause, made all at once and per- 
fect, that he was placed in an earthly paradise, a blessed- 
ness dependent upon place and externality, and that he 
lost perfection and paradise alike through disobedience. 

According to the story of science, he was not made 
by an external power, but he became, by an impulse from 
within, and is still becoming. He started at the bottom of 
the ladder and he is still climbing, and the top of the 
ladder is out of sight. His outlook is forward, upward and 
boundless. : | 

Made or self-made, falling or rising, the mocked play- 
thing of a capricious and oft-thwarted deity, or the child 
of universal law, which bears him along on the broad bosom 
of its resistless current to a destiny nobler than prophet 
has yet dared foretell—these are the two hypotheses. 
Which is the more creditable to man, which the more hope- 
ful, which the more inspiring? 
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Dolores. 


“I called around to see her ’n she was dead,” 


Strange, grewsome speech I passing overheard; 

A hint of visit much too long deferred! 

It brought a picture of a lonely bed 

Whereon there lay the figure of one dead! 

A worn and wasted woman, who, perchance 

Had sickened, died, just hungering for his glance. 


(“I called around to see her ’n she was dead!”’—) 
When day with lagging footsteps followed day, 
And his step slower still, lagged fatally! 

Poor frozen heart! How oft it ached and bled 
When other footsteps came (unwished) instead! 
Not those she once so glad, so joyous heard! 
How bitter sweet the hope of joy deferred! 


(“I called around to see her ’n she was dead!’’—) 
The clumsy sound was dear as the quick beat 
Of her expectant heart, ah, yes, more sweet! 
Oh, how she prayed for that beloved tread! 

Still praying, even after hope had fled, 

Still loyal, tho’ all others knew bis slight, 

Still loving with her heart and soul and might. 


(“I called around to see her ’n she was dead!”’—) 
On hope of greatest joy and bliss to come, 

(Of husband, wife, a simple happy home,) 

At first in waiting hours her fond heart fed. 

No heart so true as his, whom she would wed! 
No love so true in all the world as this, 

No one so blest as she, who Kept their tryst. 


(“I called around to see her ’n she was dead!”’—) 
At evening when the western sky would glow 
With rosy, purple, light of sunset low, 

Which tinged her face so white with kisses red, 
And soft effulgent glory o’er her shed. 

I see her waiting sweetly, watching there, 

The golden shimmering sunbeams in her hair! 


(“I called around to see her ’n she was dead!’’—) 
She saw the fire-flies flitting here and there, 
They’d light his path and bring him safely where 
She, blushing shyly, sweetly, once had said 

She’d wait for him; she promised with bent head 
And look of maiden shyness there she’d be, 
There in the garden, by the trysting tree. 


(“I called around to see her ’n she was dead!’’—) 
Such love as hers (which trusts, through trust denied, 
Enduring all,) most love is weak beside;— 
Forgetting all her agony of dread 


Of being herself forgot, fearing instead 


Some harm to that beloved soul which she 
Would give her life to save from misery. 


(“I called around to see her ’n she was dead!’’—) 
Such steadfast love shall live tho’ body die! 
Shall still live on and on eternally! 

Such precious ointment of the soul is shed | 

For hearts that all unworthy, ne’er have bled 
Or even trembled for a heart like this. 

Oh, cruel mystery of mysteries! 


(“I called around to see her ’n she was dead!”—) 
A woman’s heart’s a cup for holding pain, 
Which overfilled, destroys both soul and brain! 
Oh, is this so? Has it been truly said? 

Then was she surely blessed in death instead! 
If death would take from out the heart all pain; 
And take the cruel fire from out the brain! 


(“I called around to see her ’n she was dead?’—) 
Her faithful human watch is over now! 
Serene at last and peaceful, that white brow! 
No need to further count the endless tread 
Of heavy hours, that dragged their feet of lead, 
Tho’ sure am I throughout eternity 
True to her steadfast love she’ll ever be! 
LILLIAN W. ROUNTREE. 
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Books and Authors. 


Life Studies. 


We have frequently called attention to the series of 
monthly pamphlets issued by our friend and foretime 
worker in the West, James H. West, now of Boston, under 
the title of “Life Studies.” The last two numbers seven- 
teen and eighteen, for October and November, respectively, 
are “The Home,” by Phoebe M. Butler, and “Will It Be All 
the Same?” by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mrs. Butler has writ- 
ten out of a woman’s heart, illuminated by a head, on the 
all-important subject of the nome, a wise and tender word. 
Mr. Jones gives a sermon on the text, “Never mind, it will 
be all the same one hundred years from now.” 


Book for the Young.* 


“The Paths of Duty’’ contains counsels given from a 
“wide and varied experience of life.” To say that they 
are written by Dean Farrar, is to say that the English is 
choice and beautiful. Many apt illustrations are given 
which impress the reader with the principles he wishes to 
inculcate. 

Mrs. Bolton has written many biographical works. The 
present volume is another contribution to the ‘“‘Famous 
Book’”. series. Such noted givers and gifts are treated of 
as “John Lowell, Jr., and his free lectures,” “Stephen 
Girard and his college for orphans,” “James Lick and his 
telescope.” The facts and personalities described are in 
themselves an inspiration to the consecration of wealth. 
Perhaps too ready an inspiration to collect wealth; at least 
this book shows the bright side of wealth and wealthy men. 
Perhaps not enough of the old New Testament warning 
against the riches that are corruptible and the wealthy 
that cannot at least enter the Kingdom of Heaven with 
their wealth. 

A good essay to put into the hands of parents as well 
as girls is this essay by Mrs. Starrett.* The question is 
answered in a practical way by one who is well qualified 
to speak on it. 

The story of a mine on the Cornish coast.‘ Two ad- 
venturous boys, the son of the owner of the mine, Col. 
Pendrane, and his friend, the son of Major Jollevit, set out 
to explore the mine which has lain idle for centuries. How 


they did it, their escapes and adventures, is. what will 
interest boys to learn. EK. L. 


Books of Travel and Adventure for Old 
and Young.* 


From Cairo to the Soudan’ Frontier’. Mr. Traill’s 
book, “From Cairo to the Soudan,’ is a pano- 
ramiec journey while resting in your easy chair or lazily 
swinging in a hammock. You roam about the thronged 
streets of Cairo, come upon the open carpet bazaar with 
its wealth of artistic rugs and its moving throng of many 
colored humanity, “a charm of endless contrasts of race, 
features, form, costume, attitude, occupation, movement, 
mood, of everything, in short, which belongs to man and 
man’s surroundings.” You enjoy the English soldiers’ 
Christmas dinner and games. You mount the four-horse 
drag to the Pyramids and ride along the white road shel- 


*1 The Paths of Duty. Counsels to Young Men. By the Rev. F. V. 
Farrar, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents. 

2Famous Givers and Their Gifts. By Sarah Knowles Bolton. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50 

sAfter College, What? For Girls. By Helen Ekin Starrett, T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 35 cents. 

*Beneath the Sea. A story of the Cornish coast. By George Manville 
Fenn. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


*1 From Cairo to the Soudan Frontier. By H. D. Traill. London, John 
Lane; Chicago, Way & Williams. $1.50. 


27 An Arctic Boat Journeyin the Autumn of 1854. ted Isaac I. Hayes, 
M.D. A newedition. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 


* Tecumseh’s New Braves. By Everett T. Somiineon. Fourth volume 
of the war of 1812 series. Lee & Shepherd. $1.50, 


* A Short Cruise. By James Olis. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents. 


5 A Little Girl of Long Ago. By Eliza Orne White. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.00. 
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tered by the hospitable lebbec trees. You steam up the 
Nile guarded by a Soudan regiment to Wada Halfa, the 
limit of English protection. You feel the charm of the 
palm trees. You bask in the Egyptian afterglow, where, 
after a few minutes’ of fading twilight, things seemingly 
passing from sight return as though by magic, and brighter 
and brighter grows the gold and red and more changeable 
and varied the hues until earth and sky seem buried in 
liquid light. “The chastened magnificence, the sober 
splendor of this atmospheric effect surpasses imagination.”’ 
You are carried back to antiquity and brought forward to 
the present. 

In striking contrast to this, but equally interesting, is this 
reprint of Dr. Hayes’ book’, full of cold, hunger, hard work, 
heroism, the treachery of the natives, devotion of com- 
panions in discomfort and distress—a mere handful of men 
fighting storms on fields of ice. What variety in that little 
band—a German astronomer, three seamen, a Pennsyl- 
vania farmer, an Irish patriot, a Greenland cooper and a 
Philadelphia medical student. What a time-dispeller the 
exchange of experiences must have been when shut in their 
frail hut. Our author writes, “One of my household gods 
is David Copperfield; and I spend the evening reading 
aloud.” Here is another bit of comfort in the cold: “The 
men smoothed the bedclothes on the north side of. the hut, 
and Sonntag, Bonsall and myself took turns with them in 
a game of whist, and in reading aloud some chapters from 
The Fair Maid of Perth. The genial warmth of Scott was 
felt in that snow-imbedded hut.” 

Humanity is one, whether on the hot sands of Africa or 
amid the snows and ice of the Arctic regions as well as 
in more favored climes. We were interested in the youth 
with the substantial love token of bird skins for an under- 
garment he was carrying, full of expectancy, to his sweet- 
heart. 

We found the book just as fascinating as was the early 
edition we read in our youth. It ought to delight our boys. 

Tecumseh’s Young Braves’ is another book for boys, dealing 
with the Indian troubles in the South in 1812, read in con- 
nection with history, biographical encyclop@wdia and map, 
would fix that portion of our national history in their minds 
more clearly. 

A Short Cruise* is a child’s story of a very good, patient 
little girl and her very naughty little brother, who brings 
dire distress and destruction by his wilful meddlesomeness 
and disobedience. 

A Little Girl of Long Ago® is another book for little people, 
about little people, long ago as the title indicates, and their 
doings. BS. Os bd. d. 


Solid Books from Putnams.* 


Verily, solid books in form and substance, all of them a 
credit to the typographical art, all of them deserving a 
place in that proverbial “library of a gentleman;” all of 
them books that command the respect of the student and 
absorb his time. We have already commended the preced- 
ing volumes of the Thomas Paine series, and now re- 
joice over the happy completion of the undertaking begun 
in 1894. For the first time the sadly abused great man, he 
who wielded the pen of the revolution as Washington did 
the sword, has received adequate editing and a worthy 


setting. We trust that the next century will be more just 


* 1 Writings of Thomas Paine. Collected and edited by Moncure D. 
mip fourth and last volume. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.; pp. 521. 


2 The Age of Reason. By Thomas Paine. Reprint from above edition. 
pp. 208. $1.25. 


Economics. An account of the relation between private property 


and public welfare. By Arthur Twining Hadley. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. 
+> Pp. , 


*The Epic of the Fall of Man. A comparative study of Cwedmon, 


Dante and Milton. ByS. Humphreys Gurteen, M.A.,LL.D. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, N. Y.} pp. 449. $2.50. 


5 History of Oratory and oars By Henry Hardwicke.. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, N. Y.; pp. 445. $3.00 


® American Orations. Studies ins American Political History. Edited 
by Alexander Johnston; re-edited with historical and textual notes by 
James Albert Woodburn. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.; pp. 405. $1.25. 


7The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance. With index to their 
works by Bernhard Bernson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.; pp. 141. $1.00. 


(For Books Received see page 156.) 
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to him than the last, and this admirable edition, together 
with the uniform life in two volumes by the same author, 
will help bring about that justice. 

Many who will not be able to own the handsome four- 
volume edition complete, will be glad of the possibility 
of securing the “Rights of Man” and “The Age of Reason’” 
in separate volumes, printed from the same plates. 

Only an expert in the department of political economy 
and sociology has a right to pass judgment upon the 
merits of Prof. Hadley’s book on “Eeonomics,’® and this 
class of experts at the present time is unfortunately pain- 
fully small. But it is safe on general principles to say 
that Prof. Hadley of Yale College is one of the few men in 
this country who has a right to be heard upou these hot 
questions of “Public and Private Wealth,’ “Competition,” 
“Speculation,” “Money,” “Profits,” ‘‘Wages,”’ ‘“Co-opera- 
tion,’ “Combination of Capital,’ “Government Revenue,” 
ete. Prof. Hadley’s handling of these subjects may be too 
conservative and cautious to suit many of his colaborers, but 
the admissions and suggestions this book makes are of a 
kind to breed large discontent with things as they are and 
give great courage to venture on lines which have too 


long been considered dangerous and revolutionary. The 


Columbian fleet is already equipped and lying in the har- 
bor of Palos, and the grim dread of the belt of pestilence, 
goblins and malignant waters that lie to the westward, 
cannot long retard the sailing. However one may think 
about these problems of sociology, no one can claim to 
have looked up any of. the subjects treated in this book 
thoroughly until he has studied the sun clear statements 
of Prof. Hadley, found there. 

What Dr. Gurteen, Senior Canon of the Cathedral of 
Davenport, has done in a previous volume for the Arthurian 
epic, he has tried to do in the present work for the “Fall 
of Man.”* Perhaps this work was not so much needed 
as the other. Some of the competent have pronounced 
this work not so well done. But certainly this volume with 
the Caeedmon version of the “Fall of Man,” with its admirable 
art illustrations, its quaint and instructive diagrams of the 
Dantean and other poetic surveys of the hell, purgatory 
and heaven country, makes it a most convenient hand- 


book and one that the student of this subject will do well. 


to consult early in his quest.’ 

If reading about orators and oratory makes for eloquence, 
this book by Henry Hardwicke’ of the New York bar, 
ought to be in the hands of every public speaker. It is a book 
that shows signs' of having been compiled by a wide and 
leisurely reader. It treats of the orators and oratory of 
Greece, Rome, England, France and America; in most 
cases it confines; its study to those who have made their 
last speech—a handsome book. 

In the same category belongs this first 
“American Orations,’® probably of more historic value 
and ampler notes. American history is epitomized in this 
revised edition of Prof. Johnston’s work, the first volume 
of which begins with| James Otis and ends with Thomas 
Benton. It treats of “Colonialism,” ‘Constitutional Gov- 
ernment,” “The Rise of Democracy” and “The Rise of 
Nationality.” A good book for young men and 
women who are not only forming their style in expression 
but their style in thinking and feeling. 

A more modest place is claimed for this last issue of 
art hand-books.’ Here, in short space, we find something 
of the life and a complete list of the works of the great 
painters of Florence, from. Giotto to Michael Angelo. 


volume of 


Rural Science Serics.—T'wo more books from the Maemillan 
Company lie on the table—both in the Rural Science Series. 
Land tillers should no longer complain that the whole tide of 
education is to make traders and manufacturers. ‘The 
Agricultural Colleges and Farm Institutes are now followed 
by Schools of Agriculture and Schools of Horticulture; 
while such men as Bailey, Lodeman, King, George Powell, 
Voorhees, and others are multiplying hand-books to cover 
the necessities arising for information at home. The books 
published by Macmillan in the Garden Craft Series and 
Rural Science Series constitute a compact and complete 
library for every one who grows vegetables, fruits, trees, or 
tills the soil as a general farmer. ‘The Soil” is a 
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volume written by F. H. King, professor of agriculture in 
the University of Wisconsin. The aim has not been to pre- 
sent a philosophical treatise, but a practical work, easily 
comprehensible. “The soil has been considered as a scene 
of life where altered sunshine maintains an endless cycle 
of changes, rather than as a mere chemical and mechanical 
mixture.” The introductory chapter is a brilliant bit of 
work; treating of “Sunshine and its Work;” ‘“The Atmos- 
phere and its Work;” “Water and its Work;” “Living Forms 
and their Work;” ‘Cycles in Nature,” ete. The book is the 
perfection of simple and thorough and useful science-teach 
ing concerning every-day farm work. The second volume is 
‘The Spraying of Plants.” This book is by Professor Lode- 
man in Cornell University; one of those men that our age 
begins to breed, who go to the bottom of things. He has 
compressed into those pages all attained knowledge on insect 
and fungoid pests; and how to deal with them. I hope all 
plant growers and all garden tillers and all orchardists will 
watch the issue of these hand-books, and secure them. The 
Macmillans have made them as beautiful as the authors 
have made them useful; but they are all inexpensive: Your 
best plan is to get the catalogue of the publishers—The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
aces Be 


Report on Education.—The report of the Commissioner 
of Education for 1893-4 is just being distributed. It con- 
sists of two bulky volumes, aggregating twenty-three hun- 
dred pages. The work abounds in statistical tables and is 
fully indexed. It contains interesting studies by the com- 
missioner himself on such topics as “The common schools,” 
“The growth of cities,” ‘Secondary education,’ “Higher 
education and the correlation of studies.” Then follow 
chapters setting forth the number of pupils in attendance 
in public and private schools in 1893-4, the consolidated 
statistics of state and city systems, with studies of the 
schools of Great Britain, France, Central Europe, Italy 
and Russia. There is a chapter on the “Psychological 
revival,” a chapter on “The report of the famous committee 
of fifteen,’ ete. Special attention is paid to agricultural 
colleges, to forestry, geology, university extension, digest 
of school laws of the various states, sanitary legislation 
and elaborate criminological studies, the whole presenting 
a vast amount of statistical as well as theoretic material 
bearing on the problem of -education. The fact that the 
work is nearly three years behindhand ought not to dismiss 
the desire to own and to study it. The best of it is that 
probably this laborious work can be obtained for the ask- 
ing by any teacher or interested party, if application is 
made through the proper representative official, or in cases 
of libraries and schools, by application direct to the of- 
fice. 


The Preachment on Going to Church, written by George 
Bernard Shaw, and printed at the Roycroft Printing Shop, 
in East Aurora, N. Y., is almost as much a curiosity of 
bookmaking as of literature. The end papers are of the 
character that is used for drawing purposes; the title page 
is on Japan in black and red, while the text is printed 
on a deckle-edge Dickinson paper in an old style type with 
One would be interested to know what 
Mr. Shaw, who has his own notions of church architecture, 
thinks of his book. The Milan cathedral recalls a “‘petri- 
fied christening-cake,”’ but the San Lorenzo in Florence is 
“a really noble church.” All stimulants to literary in- 
spiration Mr. Shaw regards as an evil, and no more efficient 
than the patronage of the slaughter-house and the dis- 
tillery. When he would woo the fickle goddess he simply 
goes to church. 


On Money, by Anthony W. Thorold, D. D., late Lord 
Bishop of Winchester (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is a timely lit- 
tle book which all would do well to read who care to know 
what a good man has said about the uses and abuses of 
our universal circulating medium. There is no politics in 
it, no “great red dragons” of Lombard street, yet Bishop 
Thorold has succeeded in investing a hackneyed subject 
with fresh interest, and in showing how anyone hav- 
ing a fine nature and a right idea of the correct value and 
use of money may contribute toward healthy living and 
well-doing. 
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The idl ald 


*The Worldis my Country, To do 
good is my Religion.” 


UNIVERSALIST.—R. E. Olmstead and 
wife, the two good ministers who last year 
worked so efficiently in the cause of liberal 


religion at Earlville and Pecatonica, IIl., 


have taken up the work in Hamilton, O., 
where they will carry the same progressive, 
earnest spirit. Mr. Olmstead writes that 
he hopes to be at Indianapolis. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Annual of the 
Unitarian Church for 1896-97 has just 
reached us, exquisite in its printing, bris- 
tling with noble activities, rare literary 
touches and quaint famillarities, in short, 
such as might be expected from the hands 
of Mr. Gannett. Both preacher and church 
are well represented in these motto lines, 
which preface the sermon subjects of last 
year: “The refrain worth chanting in the mem- 
ory until, like great music, its meaning dawns up- 
on us; ‘Hthics,’ thought out, is ‘religious’ thought; 
‘Hthics,’ felt out, is ‘religious’ feeling; ‘Ethics, 
lived out, is the ‘religious’ life. 


MILWAUKEE.—The next meeting of the 
Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian Inde- 
pendent Societies is to be held with the 
Unitarian church in this city, November 10, 
12, 13. The notice falsely calls it the 
twentieth annual session, it ought to be the 
thirtieth, it having been organized at She- 
boygan, Wis., Oct. 24, 1866. The secretary's 
call is ‘‘To the friends of liberal religion in 
Wisconsin.’’ Thus unconsciously, perhaps, 
these organizations de-Unitarianize them- 
selves in order to more truly realize their 
own prophecy and attain to their real work. 
The following is the program: 


Wednesday, November 11. 


7:30 p. m.—Address of welcome, Mr. A. 
J. Upham, Milwaukee. 

Response, Mr. H. M. Lewis, president of 
Conference, Madison. 

Conference sermon, Rey. E. A. Horton, 
Boston. 


Thursday, November 12. 


2:00 p. m.—Devotional meeting. Reports 
of officers, churches and general business. 

4:00 p. m.—Addresses, ‘The Growing 
Church.’ (a.) Reaching the People, Rey. 
W. D. Simonds, Madison. (b.) ranching 
Out, Rev. V. E. Southworth, Janesville. 

General discussion. 

7:30 p. m.—Platform meeting, ‘Eternal 
Verities in Religion.’’ God, Rey. S. M. 
Crothers, Cambridge, Mass. Man, Rev. C. 
KF. Niles, Menomonie. Revelation and In- 
spiration, Rev. W. D. Simonds, Madison. 


Friday, November 13. 


11:00 a. m.—Ministers’ meeting. Paper 
by Rev. George Batchelor, ‘Something 
About Pessimism by an Optimist.’’ 

Discussion. 

2:00 p. m.—Closing business session. 

3:00 p. m.—Discussion, ‘‘Sunday School 
Methods and Material,’ Rey. E. A. Horton, 
President Unitarian S. S. Society, Rey. 
A. W. Gould, President Western Unitarian 
S. S. Society. 

‘Work Among the Young People,’’ Rey. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Chicago, Vice-President 
pee Ae ep iS : 

General discussion led by Rev. V. KE. 
Southworth, Janesville. 

5:00 p. m.—Social and reception. 

7:30 p. m.—Platform meeting, ‘Our Op- 
portunities and Our Needs.’’ Addresses by 
Rev. Messrs. Crothers, BuikKeley, Horton 
and Batchelor. ) 


The Unitarian Church at Milwaukee ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to the friends in 
Wisconsin to join in making this a memora- 
ble and happy occasion. Hntertainment 
will be provided for all speakers, visitors 
and accredited delegates. Those expecting 
to be present please send names to Chas. 
E. Crain, 314 Pabst building, Milwaukee. 


The reception committee will be at the 


chureh (Astor street, corner Odgen avenue), 
to assign guests to temporary homes on 
Wednesday from 3 o’clock to 6. 

Copies of this program may be obtained 
by addressing the _ secretary, Robert C. 
Douthit, Baraboo, Wis. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH celebrated its 
fourteenth anniversary and harvest festival 
last Sunday. The auditorium was a beau- 
tiful revelation of the bounty of garden 
and field, from the glory of the chrysan- 
themum to the common potato. ‘‘Com- 
mon’’ only in the sense of its being a 
daily blessing, like the air, the sunshine 
and other dear familiar things. Seven new 
members were added to this growing fam- 
ily, which four Sundays in the year dis- 
penses with preaching and emphasizes the 
home side of its life. In the afternoon 
Bramacharin Bhodabikshu addressed a 
large audience on “Hindu Methods of Ar- 
riving at Truth.’’ Enter the mind and 
you will know truth.. Ideas are the only 
reality; not the flower, but the idea back 
of the flower, is the real thing. Man can- 
not reach this reality except as he escapes 
from the physical senses and lives in ideas. 
External science must end in agnosticism, 
it will never know the nature of the force 
that lies back of what appears. It is the 
same with the historian and philosqpher; 
they analyze and analyze, perhaps dis- 
cover that there is a force which produces 
harmony in the universe, but what that 
power is they do not know; agnosticism 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


Talks About Autographs. By George 
Birkbeckhill. Llustrated, 190 pp., $3.50. 


Chapters from a Life. 
Stuart Phelps. 
mo., $1.50. 


The Country of the Pointed Firs. By 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 16 mo, gilt top: 
cloth $1.25. 


Barker’s Luck and Other-Stories. By 
Bret Harte. Cloth, 16 mo, $1.25. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Elinor Belden or The Step Brothers, 
By Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie, cloth. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) severe’ 

LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 


The Rosebud Club. By Grace Le 
Baron. Cloth, illustrated, 75c. (A. ©. 
McClurg & Co.) 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO.,'NEW YORK. 


Seed-Thoughts for Mothers. (A year 
book.) Compiled by Mrs. Minnie EF. 
Paull. 18 mo, cloth. 288 pp., 75c. 


Chilhowee Boys at College. 
G. Morrison. 
441 pp., $1.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


Concerning Friendships. Compiled 
by Eliza Atkins Stone. 16 mo, cloth, 
$1.00. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) | 


About Children. Compiled by Rose 
Porter. 16 mo, cloth, $1.00. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, ME, 

The New Life of Dante Alighieri. 
Translated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
F’cap, 8 vo, parchment, $1.00 net. 

The Kasidah of Haji Abdu El-Yezdi. 
Translated by his friend and pupil F. bh. 
F’cap, 8 vo, parchment, $1.00 net. 


Ballads and Lyrics of Old France, 
with other poems. By Andrew Lang. 
F’cap, 8 vo, parchment, $1.00 net. 

I. The Child in the House. By Wal- 
ter Pater. 

Il. The Pageant of Summer. By 
Richard Jefferies. 

Ill. The story of Amis and Amile. 
Translated by William Morris.’ Cabinet 
Size, printed on Japan paper, three vol- 
umes in a box, $2.25 net. 


By Elizabeth 
Illustrated, cloth, 12 


By Sarah 
12 mo, cloth, illustrated, 


Which would you rather 
trust? An old, true friend of 
twenty years, or a stranger! 
You may have little health 
left. Will you risk it with 
a stranger? If you have a 
cough, are losing flesh, if 
weak and pale, if consump- 
tion stares you in the face, 
lean on Scott’s Emulsion. 
It has been a friend to thou- 
sands for more than twenty 
years. They trust it and 
you can trust it. 

Let us send you a book 
telling you all about it. 
Free for the asking. 


Scott & Bowxe, Chemists, New York. 
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is still the goal. Truth can only be ar- 
rived at by a long novitiate and the prac- 
tice of. many virtues, when, finally, it is 
possible to live in the astral body, apart 
from the physical, to see the different 
births through which the individual has 
passed and the future births still to be 
undergone. The “Hindu Method’’ is en- 
tirely introspective. The Bramacharin is 


4 young man, a high caste Brahmin, who | 


speaks English accurately and eloquently. 
But however eloquently he may have 
urged the claims of the _ introspective 
method, there were some of his listeners 
at least who still confessed their grateful 
indebtedness ‘to their senses and the so- 
ealled “‘external sciences’? that enable us 
to live the astral life in the body and to 
fight famine, pestilence, caste and super- 
stition. On the whole Europe and Amer- 
ica, not here Asia, to-day best represent the 
hope of humanity, the life of God in the 
soul of man. Agnosticism? If that is the 
legitimate outcome of the scientific method 
which many lovers of science disavow, 
there is at least in agnosticism two holy 
roots of religion, viz., modesty ever the 
mother of reverence and truth seeking ever 
the parent of growth and character. 


EDUCATIONAL.~Another word about 
the course of University Extension lectures 
mentioned last. week. The establishment 
of the course is the outcome of a confer- 
ence among some of the Ethical Culture 
and Unitarian Sunday school workers of 
Chicago. The aim of the course. is to aid 
in preparing teachers to work in harmony 
with nature, in their Sunday labor of awak- 
ening and strengthening moral forces in 
the child. The instruction in educational 
psychology is to be given because a num- 
ber of Sunday school teachers have so 
strongly felt the need of training for their 
work. The lectures will be held the first 
and third Fridays of each month, at 6 p. m., 
beginning Nov. 6. The first lecture will 
be given at the West Side house of the So- 
clety for Ethical Culture, 166 So. Wood 
street. The subsequent lectures will be 
given at the same place or at 175 Dearborn 
Street, as the members of the class shall 
determine. If the lectures are given at the 
Kthical Society house, arrangements will 
be made by which members of the class 
can have supper together preceding the 
lecture, at about 5 o’clock. By means of 
this early hour, residents of the North or 
South sides can get home before nine o’clock, 
and any one attending the class can meet 
a down town engagement at eight. The 
expense of the course for six months will 
be not more than six dollars for each mem- 
ber of the class. If the class is large, the 
tuition will be lessened for each member. 
Invitation to join the class is extended 
especially to the teachers and workers in 
liberal Sunday schools. Information con- 
cerning the course may be had of the 
lecturer, Prof. A. W. Moore, Chicago Uni- 
versity, Rev. A. W. Gould, 175 Dearborn st., 
or R. E. Blount, 346 Winchester av. 


In youth’s bright heyday hottest love we 


Seek, 
The reddest rose we er when it 
dies, 
God grant that later stameiene violets meek, 
May spring for us beneath life’s autumn 
Skies; 
God grant some loving one be near to bless 
Our weary way with simple tenderness! 
LIBERAL FIELD ETAOINSHRDLU 
Use me, God, in thy great harvest field, 
Which stretcheth far and wide, like a wide 
sea. 
The gatherers are so few, I fear the precious 
yield 


Will suffer loss. Oh, find a place for me,— 


A place where best the strength 1 have will 
tell, 
It may be one the other toilers shun; 
Be it a wide or narrow place, ’tis well, 
So that the work it holds be only done. 
— Christina Rossetti. 


Justice U. 


Webster’s International 


The One Great Standard Authority, 


So writes Hon. ~ J. Brew er, 
S. Supreme Court. 


Dictionary 


IT IS A THOROUGH REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 


The purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of material for 
boastfuland showy advertisement, but the due, {ae ‘ious, scholarly, thorough 
perfecting of a work whichin all the stages of it 

equal degree the favor and confidence of 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 


Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 
Meanings are easily learned * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quan- 
tity characterizes its every department. * * * GET THE BEST. 


ts growth has obtained in an 
scholars and of the general public. 


Pamphlet free. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


[ Continued from last weeek. } 


Mr. William Morris. 


(REPRINTED FROM THE LONDON ATHENZUM.) 


But evidently it is as an inventor in the 
fine arts that he is chiefly known to the 
general public. “‘Had he written no poetry 
at all, he would have been as famous,’ we 
are told, *“‘ as he is now.’”’ Anyhow, there 
is no household of any culture among the 
English-speaking races in which the name 
of William Morris does not at once call up 
that great revival in decorative art for 
which the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will be famous. In his designs for 
tapestry and other textures, in his designs 
for wall papers and furniture, there is an 
expenditure of imaginative force which alone 
might make the fame of an artist. Then his 
artistic printing, in which he invented his 
own decorations, his own type, and his own 
paper—think of the energy he put into all 
that! The moment that this new interest 
‘seized him he made a more thorough study 
of the various specimens of black-letter 
printing than had ever been made before 
save by specialists. But even this could not 
‘fatigue an appetite’’ for the joy of work 
‘‘which was insatiable.’”’ He started as an 
apostle of Socialism. He edited the Com- 
monweal, and wrote largely in it, sank 
money in it week by week with the greatest 
glee, stumped the country as a Socialist 
orator, and into that cause alone put the 
energy of three men. Is it any wonder, 
then, that those who loved him were ap- 
palled at this prodigious output? Often and 
often have I tried fo bring this matter be- 
fore him. It was all of no use. ‘‘For me to 
rest from work,’’ he would say, ‘‘ means to 
die.’’ 

When not absorbed in some occupation 
that he loved—and in no other would he 
move—his restlessness was that of a young 
animal. In conversation he could rarely sit 
still for ten consecutive minutes, but must 
needs spring from his seat and walk around 
the room, as if every limb were eager to take 
part in the talk. His boisterous restlessness 
was the first thing that struck strangers. 
During the period when the famous partner- 
ship of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co. 
was being dissolved I saw him very fre- 


quently at Queen’s Square, for I took a 
very active part in the arrangement of that 
matter, and after our interviews at Queen’s 
Square he and I used often to lunch together 
at the Cock in Fleet street. He liked a 
sanded floor and quaint, old-fashioned set- 
tles. Moreover, the chops were the finest to 
be had in London. 

On the day following our first for gather- 
ing at the Cock, I was lunching there with 
another poet—a friend of his—when the 
waiter, who knew me well, said, ‘‘That was 
a loudish gent a-lunching with you yester- 
day, sir. I thought once you was a-coming 
to blows.’’ Morris had merely been declaim- 
ing against the Elizabethan dramatists, es- 
pecially Cyril Tourneur. He shouted out, 
“You ought to know better than to claim 
any merit for such work as ‘The Atheist's 
Tragedy;’’’ and wound up with the gener- 
alization that ‘‘the use of blank verse as a 
poetic medium ought to be stopped by Act 
of Parliament for at least two generations.’’ 
On another occasion, when Middleton (an- 
other fine spirit, who ‘‘should have died 
hereafter’’) and I were staying with him 
at Kelmscott Manor, the passionate em- 
phasis with which he declared that the 
curse of mankind was civilization, and that 
Australia ought to have been left to the 
blacks, New Zealand to the Maoris, and 
South Africa to the Kaflfirs, startled even 
Middleton, who knew him so well. _ 

It was this boisterous energy and infinite 
enjoyment of life which made it so difficult 
for people on meeting him for the first 
time to associate him. with the sweet sad- 
ness of ‘“‘The Earthly wfaradise.’’ How 
could a man of such exuberant animal 
spirits as Morris—so hearty, so noisy often, 
and often so humorous—hayve written those 
lovely poems, whose only fault was an oc- 
eas'onal janguor and a lack cf humer often 
commented on when the critic compares 
him with Chaucer? This subject of Chau- 
cer’s humor and Morris’ lack of it demands, 
however, a special word even in so brief and 
hasty a notice as this. No man of our time 
—not even Rossetti—had a finer apprecia- 
tion of humor than Morris, as is well known 
to those who heard him read aloud the 
famous ‘‘Rainbow Scene”’ in ‘‘Silas Marner’’ 
and certain passages in Charles Dickens’ 
novels. These readings were as fine as 
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Rossetti’s recitations of ‘Jim Bludso’’ and 
other specimens of Yankee humor. And yet 
it is a common remark, and one that cannot 
be gainsaid, that there is no spark of humor 
in the published poems of either of these 
two friends. Did it never occur to any 
critic to ask whether the anomaly was not 
explicable by some theory of poetic art 
that they held in common? It is no dispar- 
agement to say of Morris that when he be- 
gan to write poetry the influence of Ros- 
setti’s canons of criticism upon him was 
enormous, notwithstanding the influence 
upon him of Browning’s dramatic methods. 
But while Rossetti’s admiration of Browning 
was very strong, it was a canon of his crit- 
icism that humor was, if not out of place 
in poetry, a disturbing element of it. 


To be continued. 


Old and New. 


A Gas Regulator. 


Some of the gas companies in this country 
have adopted the slot machine in regulating 
the supply of gas to kitchens for cooking. 
A twenty-five-cent piece is dropped into the 
machine attached to the meter. When 
twenty five cents’ worth of gas is used no 
more can be obtained from the meter until 
another twenty-five cents is dropped in. 
This insures prompt payment of bills, and 
prevents disputes as to gas bills. This 
method was adopted in London. The re- 
sult has been to arouse public protests from 
the chimney-sweeps; the small dealers in 
coal and wood claim that their business is 
being destroyed. There are 37,000 gas-stoves 
connected with the slot machine meters used 
in London.—Zhe Outlook. 


The Unseen Ships. 
Through seas more vast than those of earth, 
Blown straight by heavenly wind, 
They sail with freight of priceless worth, 
These merchantmen of mind! 


In alien zones, through sun and cloud, 
With varied cargoes fraught, 

What intercourse and traffic crowd 
The argosies of thought! 


O happy they who walk the strand 
Whereon those billows roll, 
Whose ports, by right divine, command 
The commerce of the soul! | 
—Clarence Urmy, in the Outlook. 


Can’t Quit Tobacco Habit 


isa commen expression. The Tobacco antidote, 
SURE-QUIT, prepared as a chewing gun, is a safe, 
reliable remedy that is highly recommended. 
Stops craving and invigorates the system, Try it 
to-day. 2hc. a box, nearly all druggists. Booklet 


free. Eureka Chemical vo., Detroit, Mich. 


Arcadie. 
I traveled many winding ways 
That weary seemed to me, . 
In cloudy nights and windy days 
To find sweet Arcadie. 


The shepherds stand on either hand: 
‘‘We fain would go with thee 

Save for our sheep, to that sweet land, 
That far-off Arcadie.’’ 


Along the self-same way I fare, 
And shepherds ask of me: 
‘‘Hast found those green fields anywhere?”’ 
“Yea, but the people dwelling there 
Know not ’tis Arcadie.”’ 
—Arthur Willis Colton, in the Century. 


For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. G. H. LEACH, Cairo, Ill., says: “Of great 
power in dyspepsia and nervous prostration.”’ 


Some men who worked in a wooa-pulp 
factory at Elfvedu) got into a discussion 
about how fast wood could be made into 
pulp and then into paper. The result cf the 
discussion was an experiment, or trial of 
speed, in which these men performed the 
feat of cutting down three trees, chopping 


them up, making them into pulp, then into 
paper, on which the evening newspapers 
of the place were printed; and it took them 
just two hours and a half from the time 
the first tree was hewn until the first copy 


of the evening paper was sold.—Harper’s 
Round Table. 


To be Healthy and Strong 


Use “Garland” Stoves and Ranges. 


A whole village of well-to-do Italians, 
speaking English with an accent, is one of 
the most astonishing things that Italy 
offers to the tourist. They are retired organ 
grinders, who have acquired comfortable 
fortunes in this country.—/friend’s: IJntel- 
ligencer and Journal, 


An Ounce of Prevention. 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t 
give children narcotics or sedatives. They are 
unnecessary when the infant is properly nour- 
ished, as it will be if brought up on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


Another ‘‘find’’ is reported by Dr. Driver 


Milan, has discovered in apalimpsest some 
considerable fragments of the continuous 
text of a Hexapla of the Psalms of the 


tenth century, arranged as it was by Origen 
himself in five parallel columns. The Ho. 
brew is written in Greek letters, thus af- 
fording a key to the pronunciation of He. 
brew in Origen’s time. What a treasure 
house this Ambrosian Library is may be 
inferred from the fact that it contains not 
less than 8,000 manuscripts, mostly palimp- 
sests. 


Deafness Cannot Be Cured 


By local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflamation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
ease of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars, free. 

: F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
teSold by Druggists, 75c. 


Third Annual Meeting American Congress 


Liberal Religious Societies, 


TO BE HELD AT 
.PLYMOUTH CHURCH, INDIANAPOLIS, NOV. 17, 18, 19, 1896. 


PROGRAM. 
TUESDAY, NOV. 17. 


8 p. m.—Address of welcome, I’. E. Dewhurst, pas- 


tor of the church. 


Response, Dr. H. W. Thomas, President of the Con- 


oress. 


Opening sermon, Rev. Philip S$. Moxom, Springfield, 
Mass., ‘‘A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHLESS.”’ 

Short closing address by President David Starr Jor- 
dan of Leland Stanford, Jr., University of California. 

WEDNESDAY, NOV. 18. 

9:30 a. m.—Devotional meeting led by Rev. Moses 
Gries, Rabbi Jewish Congregation, Cleveland, O. 

10 a. m.— REPORT OF OFFICERS, appointment of com- 
mittees. Report of Missionary Committee, Rev. A. W. 


Gould, chairman. 


Supplementary report on work done in Illinois, Rev. 
A. N. Alcott and Rev. G. B. Penney. 
II a, M.—BUSINESS DISCUSSION, “What Can We do 


Together?” Rev. L. J. Duncan, Streator, Rev. Joseph 
Stolz, Chicago, Theodore S. Seward, East Orange, 
N. J., Rev. J. H. Crooker of Helena, Mont., and others. 
12:30.—Adjournment. 
2 p. m.— ‘**THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS AND THE FRA- 
TERNITY OF THE SECTS.” 


Opening address, Dr. E. L. Rexford, Colum- 
bus, O., (30 minutes), followed by 20 minute addresses 
by Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Chicago, H. Dharmapala 
(Buddha’s Message to the World), India, Miss Helen R. 
Lang (A Plea for Warmer Sympathy Between Chris- 
tian and Jew), Indianapolis, and others. 

8 p. m.—‘‘THE FOUNDATIONS OF RELIGION.” 

E. P. Powell, Clinton, N. Y., (30 minutes), followed 
by 20 minute addresses by Rev. Paul R. Frothingham 
(The Sources of Religion), New Bedford, Mass.; Rev. 
Marion D. Shutter (How the Foundations Were Laid), 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. O. H. P. Smith (The Basis of 
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Sympathy), St. Charles, Minn.; Rev. David Philipson, 
Cincinnati; Dr. Paul Carus, La Salle, IIl. 
THURSDAY, NOV. 19. 
9:30 a. m.—Devotional meeting led by Rev. Carrie 
W. Brainard, Little Hocking, O. 
10 a. m.—Report_of committee on revision of by- 
laws, Dr. Paul Carus, chairman. 


It a. m.—Diziscussion of practical problems, election — 


of officers, etc. 

12:30.—Adjournment. 

2 p. m.—‘‘SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH.” 
Dr. A. J. Canfield, Chicago, (30 minutes), followed by 
20 minute addresses by Edwin D. Mead, Boston (Re- 
ligion and the Commonwealth); Rev. W..C. Gordon 
(The Church and Social Classes), Michigan City, Ind.; 
Rey. R. A. White, Chicago; Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett 
(The Institutional Church in Towns and Small Cities), 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and others. 

8 p. m.—‘‘THE CHURCH OF THE FREE.” 

_ Rey. Reed Stuart, Detroit, Mich., (30 minutes), fol- 
lowed by 20 minute addresses by Rev. W. C. Gannett 
(How Will Men Worship in It?),,Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. 
W. A. Colledge (The Pulpit of the Free Church), 
Aurora, Ill., Rev. A. H. Ball, Anderson, Ind.; Rev. 
Morgan Wood, Detroit. 

The Congress will be composed of two classes of 
members, viz.: 1. Delegate members. Any society num- 
bering 25 or more members, having contributed to the 
treasury of the congress a sum of not less than $10 
within one year, will be entitled to one delegate with a 
delegate for every additional 25 members up to one 
hundred, and to three general delegates for every one 
hundred members of such society. 2. Fellowship 
members. Any person paying into the treasury $5 
a year becomes an annual member; or paying $25 be- 
comes a life member, entitled to all privileges of the 
congress. 

Return ticket on all railroads leading into Indian- 
apolis at one-third for those paying full fare to Indian- 
apolis, if one hundred persons are in attendance. 

Accommodations at boarding houses or hotels for 
$1.00 per day upward. Those intending to be present 
will please send their names and the kind of accommo- 
dations desired to Horace McKay, Indianapolis. 

Further suggestions, questions or corrections solic- 
ited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, General Secretary, 3939 
Langley avenue, Chicago. 


K 


INDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


At Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Send for new catalogue. 


LIFE MEMBER ($25,00. ) 


AMERICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES 


MEMBERSHIP SUBSCRIPTION CARD. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Gzn’! Secreary, 3939 Langley Ave., hicago, Ill. 


Please enroll me as 


EN ER HARE LLL LENGE ET Sn EE TR 


EO er ary 


Erase membership not used. If accompanied with money, pin to card and mark paid. 
‘OVER) 


ANNUAL MEMBER ($5.00. ) 


A “rare Edition of THE PEOPLE’S 

BIBLE HISTORY, ina beautiful, sub- 
stantial and cheap form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago. A grand, good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 


Practical Politics. 
A LAY SERMON, 


ee BY & 


WILLIAM KENT, 


Alderman Thirty-Second Ward. 


Delivered at All Souls Church, 
Chicago, Sept. 13, 1896. 


Published by Publication Committee of 
All Souls Church. 


For Sale at = = 


THE NEW UNITY OFFICE, 


Monadnock Building, - Chicago, 


And at leading book stores and news stands 
in the city. PRICE 10 CENTS 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 

The firm who is afraid 
2 to let you try their in- 

f cubator before buying 
ae it, has no faith in their 
machine. We will sell 
you ours ON TRIAL. 

NOT A CENT until 
tried, anda child can 
run it with 5 minutes’ attention a ore: We 
won FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR 
and will win you for a steady customer if you 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- 
logue will cost you 5 cts. and give you $100 
worth of practical information on poultry 
and incubators and the money there isin 
the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, 
etc., .25. N.B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poultry and =p cents 
and we willsend you ‘‘The Bicycle: Its Care 
and Repair,’’ a book of 180 subjects and 80 
illustrations, worth $5, toany bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 690, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 


GIFT BOOKLETS. 


Culture without College. 
House Beautiful. 
Each by W.C. GANNETT, and daintily boun 
in white or tinted paper....-........cecceeee 15¢. 


A Year of Miracle. By W. C. GANNETT. Limp, 
eG OEE PRE Oe fee Perey $1.00 


The Education of the Soul. A study of Goethe’s 
OE I Fn a via.cenece snve oebe esnces 10c. 

The Cause of the Toiler...................... 10¢, 

The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, City, 
Church, Home, Individual.................. 50c. 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, and in white paper 
covers. 


—=- 


The Faith that [lakes Faithful. By W. C 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Paper 


WK scans igs Webinar cnhls 6 kebs wa oped 50¢c 
[lore than Kin. By JAMES VILA BLAKE, 
ER ci iwath hese Sa bank suennene unee cues 1.00 
Borrowings. Poems and Selections from Great 
Authors (White and Gold)................. 75. 
lore Borrowings ................ bey ereseus'en 75¢. 
For Nemes ney and for Remembrance. Dainty 
gift booklet of poems and selections........ 25¢. 
Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 
THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGQ 
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Announcements. 


Che Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cteties in Chicago. 


ALL Souts CHurRcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Hatt, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


EtTHicaL CULTURE Society, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 18 Van Buren 
street. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH; Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 833 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


IsatanH TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall,. Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. 


Oak Park Unity CuourcnH (Universal- 
ist). R. EF. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHuRcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 a. mM. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. m.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. m.. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 Pp. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


Sr. Pau.’s CHURCH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. 
Canfield, Minister. 


SrinaI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewart avenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


TutRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurca (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (J ewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book Rooms OF THE HEap- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


“Life-Studies.” 


1. AWayside Prophet. By Marion D. Shutter. 

8. The House Beautiful. By William C. Gannett. 

4. Heart-Ache and Heart’s Ease. By Charles 
G. Ames, 

5. oe of Character. By Paul R. Frothing- 

6 


am. 

. What ofaDay? By Caroline J. Bartlett. 
9. Winter Fires. By James M. Leighton. 
10. Culture without College. By William C. 

Gannett. 
11. Accepting Ourselves. By Arthur M. paeey- 
12. Enduring Hardness. By John W. Chadwick. 
13. Unsatisfied Longings. By W. H. Savage. 
14. Serenity. By James H. West. 
15. Fromthe Woods. By Caroline J. Bartlett. 
16. Work and Rest. By John W. Chadwick. 
17. The Home. By Phoebe M. Butler. | 
18. bases: be Allthe Same? By Jenkin Lloyd 
ones. 


Single copy, 6 cents. Ten copies assorted, 50 
cents. Ten copies of any single issue, 30 cents. 


Choice Edition: Nos. 3, 5, 10, 11,14and 17 ma 
also be had printed on heavy paper, silk-stitched, 
white or tinted covers, put upin entitled envel- 
opes, 15 cents each. 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, ~ - - «= BOSTON. 


Climax Dish Washer. 


iN 
Weleadthemall. Seeour 
list of testimonials. Best 
Machine made. More of 
them being sold. The 
verdict of the people has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax, They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
(ae or biter ye All er be 
men CONVinced by reading 
4% testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 
ience of Agents now 
n the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, = OHIO. 


for Health 


The 
Salt River Valley 


of Arizona 

and the various 
health resorts in 
New Mexico. 


are unrivalled for the cure of chronic 

lung and throat diseases. Pure, dry air; @ 
an equable temperature; the right alti- 
we constant anaes. : 

scriptive pamphlets, issued 

Oo unene Tones Santa Fe R 
; contain such complete information 
© ative to these regions as invalids n 
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S Address, 4. T. NICHOLSON, 


® CHICAGO. G. P.A., A., T. & S. P. Ry.@ 
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YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,”’ IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


a 


THE FEDERALIST. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Published in the Interest of the 
Religious Federation . , 


An Aggressive, Constructive Religious Journal. 
An Exponent of the Circuit Plan in Liberal Work 


George Brayton Penney, Editor. 
Lewis J. Duncan, Associate. 


Specimen copies will be sent for three months to 
those wishing to examine this unique publication. 
Subscription $1. Address 


The Federalist Publishing Co., Streator, III. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Old and New Unitarian Belief. By 
JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. Price $1.50. 
CONTENTS.—Historical Introduction. 

The Doctrine of Man, Concerning God. 

The Bible, Christianity, Concerning 

Jesus, The Future Life, The Great Sal- 

vation, Loss and Gain. 

We can here trace the growth of the New Uni- 
tarian gospel, see something of the great mould- 
ing influences that have shaped and changed it. 
note the dangers it has encountered, thrill with 
the warm light of its newly discovered hope, 
feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints.... Decidedly 
marking a clearer point of vision in the develop- 
ment of Unitarian thought.— The Unitarian. 
The Essential Tan. A Monograph on 

Personal Immortality in the Light of 

Reason. By GEORGE CROSWELL 

CREssEY, Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one 
can read without profit—TZhe New World. 


The Postulates of Revelation and of 
Ethics. By Tuomas Huu, D. D., 


LL. D. 394 pages, with portrait, price 
$1.50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


The 


CHARACTER of the 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
road and its officials is 
Shown in the way it 
goes about preparing 


Broad 
its tourist literature. 
Gauge Each year it issues a 


new edition of its ‘‘Wonderland’’ book, 
which is rewritten and contains entirely 
fresh and original matter. Mr. Chas. S. 
Fee, the General Passenger agent, be- | 
lieves in letting people know what a 
eo country they have out there, and 

r. Wheeler, who writes these books, 
delights in hunting out new places and 
going through new experiences for the 
public’s benefit, even at the risk of his 
neck. For instance, in 1894 he climbed 
Mt. Rainier, on the Pacific Coast, be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 feet high, und 
related the story of the ascent in 
Sketches of Wonderland, published in 
1895. In 1895 he made a terrific climb 
in the Bitter Root Range in Montana, to 
hunt wild goats so that the sportsmen 
of the land might know where to go for 
such game. That a railroad company 


is ready to bear the heavy expense of 
such trips and a man is willing to make 
them for such purposes, is evidence that 
the books will be read as we well know 
these are. Send six cents in stamps to 
Mr. Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for 
Wonderland ’96, and enjoy it as we have. 


